The Second " Lusitania " Crisis

" 2. The payment of an indemnity, which in my opinion
could be made without committing ourselves on the question of
responsibility.

" President Wilson had hoped that the whole question could
be shewed until after the end of the war. Now the war still
drags on, and Mr. Wilson is afraid of radical intervention on the
part of Congress. Over here it is quite impossible to prophesy.
The unexpected is the only thing that consistently recurs. No
one can say what Congress will do. Meanwhile, it is my duty
to describe the situation as I see it to-day. Whether the L^st-
tania question is of sufficient practical importance to allow it
to bring upon us the breaking-off of diplomatic relations and war
with the United States I must leave it to the exalted judgment
of your Excellency to decide."

The American Government had established a basis for the
negotiations with regard to the Lusitania and "the Freedom of
the Seas" which was in our favour when, on the 2ist October,
they sent a very circumstantial Note to London in which they
demonstrated that the English blockade was a breach of inter-
national law and definitely stated that this blockade was neither
effective, legal nor defensible. Further, that the United States
could not, therefore, submit to an infringement of her rights
as a neutral through measures which were admittedly reprisals,
and, consequently, contrary to international law. That she could
not with equanimity allow her rights to be subordinated to the
plea that the peculiar geographical position of the enemies of
Great Britain justified measures contrary to international law.
The conclusion of the Note read as follows :
" It is of the highest importance to neutrals not only of the
present day, but of the future, that the principles of international
right be maintained unimpaired.
" This task of championing the integrity of neutral rights,
which have received the sanction of the civilized world against
the lawless conduct of belligerents arising out of the bitterness
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